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MILLENARIANISM IN CHRISTIAN HISTORY 



GEORGE CROSS, PH.D., D.D. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 



Unless the total impression made by present tendencies in church life is deception, 
we are passing through one of the recurrent cycles of interest in the Second Coming 
of Christ. All periods of intellectual activity in religion have seen the same phenomena. 
Those who take the Bible literally without regard to the context, history, or form of speech 
have always seen in the events of their own days a forecast of the Day of Judgment. In 
this conviction they have sometimes explicitly, sometimes in general terms, insisted that 
this Second Coming was in the immediate future. To understand this phenomenon in 
our modern days it is well to present a sketch of the history of similar movements in 
the past. This will be done by Professor Cross in two articles, the first of which is 
here given. Unless we mistake, these papers will make it plain that some earnest souls 
have always identified the gospel with whatever the Bible records of the beliefs of the 
early Christians. Whether the gospel is indeed coextensive with all that the early 
Christians believed, each one of us will necessarily decide for himself. 



Millenarianism, or millennialism, the 
Latin equivalent of the Greek term 
chiliasm, is that view of the future which 
looks for the coming of Jesus Christ to 
the earth a second time in bodily form 
to reign personally over a visible king- 
dom of the whole world for a thousand 
years. Pre-millenarianism is substan- 
tially the same, but serves to draw atten- 
tion emphatically to the belief that the 
second coming of Christ is to introduce 
the millennium by his own miraculous 
power, in contrast with the post-millennial 
view that he is to come at the culmina- 
tion of a glorious Christian conquest of 
the world by means of the gospel. The 
former is a reproduction of the ancient 
millenarian belief, while the latter is an 
attempt to combine the ancient expecta- 
tion of a second coming of Christ with 
the view that there is to be a gradual 
progress of the Christian faith through 
the ordinary spiritual means of its propa- 



gation until the whole world has become 
Christian. The imminence of the ad- 
vent is essential to the former, its remote- 
ness to the latter. Since the former 
bases its hopes of the Kingdom on the 
advent itself, it is pessimistic as to the 
effectiveness of the gospel and of all 
other spiritual influences upon the state 
of men; the latter takes the optimistic 
view of these things and makes little use 
of the hope of the advent as a stimulus 
to action or character. Their trend is in 
opposite directions. The former reposes 
on the supranatural, the miraculous, 
throughout and depreciates the worth 
of the natural, normal, civilizing, and 
moralizing influences at work in the 
world; the latter reverses the emphasis 
and tends toward a rationalistic view of 
life. The former is a consistent attempt 
to resuscitate ancient millenarianism 
with its primitive world-view; the 
latter is an inconsistent attempt to 
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unite modern spirituality with the 
primitive view. To a modern scholar 
the interest in either is historical and 
not personal. 

The expectation of a second advent of 
Jesus Christ on the earth is characteristic 
of early Christianity. It was a natural 
effect of the primitive Christian inheri- 
tance of Jewish messianism and the 
florid apocalypticism that grew up 
around that hope. Granted that Jesus 
was the Christ foretold by the Jewish 
seers, he must come again to fulfil those 
promises of a glorious reign that re- 
mained unfulfilled at his death. This 
is the starting-point of the whole mil- 
lenarian development. For the advent 
did not stand alone. Other startling 
events were to cluster around it. These 
are principally the resurrection of the 
dead, the end of the world, the final 
judgment, the destruction of the wicked, 
and the entrance of the righteous upon 
their heavenly reward. There were 
other features less common, such as the 
appearance of the Antichrist, the battle 
of Armageddon, the first resurrection, 1 
the millennial reign. The last, viewed 
as a distinctly limited period of time, 
occupies a comparatively small space 
in the literature. It is mentioned only 
once in the New Testament. But be- 
cause it joined directly onto the Jewish 
hope of an earthly kingdom and because 
it was closely associated with the second 
advent in physical form, it becomes es- 
pecially significant of a distinct theo- 
logical attitude. 

This theological position is as fol- 
lows. The coming events of human 
history are determined in advance, as 
regards time, place, actors, and char- 
1 I.e., the resurrection of the righteous only. 



acter, by the divine foreordination; 
some of these — sufficient for our needs — 
have been communicated to us through 
men to whom God gave the infor- 
mation; the destinies of men are 
predetermined by these supernatural 
interpositions; the present order will 
be closed by a cataclysm and a new su- 
pernatural order take its place. The 
definite millennial expectation is typical. 
Its abandonment would involve logically 
the abandonment of this whole world- 
view and require a new construction of 
the character of the Christian hope. 
Thus the history of millenarianism is of 
value as indicative of the developing 
character of the Christian faith. 

From the earliest Christian times 
the Jewish apocalypticism became firmly 
established in the minds of Christians 
and attained the rank of a dogma. The 
picture of the approaching cataclysm and 
the accompanying features noted above 
appealed powerfully to the imagination, 
especially in times of great stress and 
trial. The spectacle of a great judg- 
ment day for all men, followed by a 
literal retribution and reward, with no 
possible reversal of the final verdict, 
was a powerful support to the conviction 
of the worth of moral action and the 
fateful nature of moral decision. The 
belief that the God who made and would 
judge the world was he who had sent 
Jesus Christ led the Christians to appro- 
priate these realistic representations of 
judgment as the divinely communicated 
outcome of a man's attitude toward 
the Christian gospel. These things 
have constituted a rampart of resistance 
against all attempts to spiritualize 
eschatological expectations by seeking 
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to express the Christian faith in harmony of the faith and because of its tendency 



with scientific knowledge or philosophic 
thought. Even where the latter move- 
ment has had a measure of success, the 
former view has stood beside it in the 
minds of the great masses of Christians, 
without any thorough effort to reconcile 
them. 

There can be no doubt that the Jewish 
view of prophecy as prediction and the 
Jewish idea of a canon of Scripture as the 
real word of God had much to do with 
the spread of millenarianism. The early 
prophetic idea of the word of God as a 
living message of a living man in whom 
God was speaking gave way to the 
scribes' view of the sacredness of the 
written words. These late Jewish views 
were taken over from Judaism by the 
leading Christian teachers. Then, when 
they were confronted by Gnosticism, 
with its rejection of Judaism, its insist- 
ence that the Christian message was a 
new knowledge, and its attempt to 
identify it with their science, they were 
led quite naturally to add to the old 
canon a new canon of Scripture given 
through the apostolic teachers. The 
spiritualism of the Gnostics was met by 
Jewish realism. This gave the picture 
of a thousand years' reign of Jesus 
Christ in the Apocalypse of John a 
permanent place among the forms of the 
Christian hope. Every revival of bibli- 
cism has been accompanied by a revival 
of the belief in a literal millennial 
reign, sometimes in a gross materialistic 
form. 

And yet the Christian church as a 
whole has not taken kindly to millenari- 
anism, probably on account of the feeling 
that it is contrary to the high spirituality 

1 Hist. Eccl., Ill, 39. * Dial. , LII, 



to fanaticism. In contrast with its 
retention of the idea of a personal com- 
ing, the resurrection, the judgment, and 
the eternal Kingdom because of the 
moral value it has been able to attach 
to these views, the church has found 
the thousand years' reign, with a later 
renewal of conflict, destitute of moral 
significance to the Christian conscience, 
and the passage that affirms it has been 
ignored or explained away for the most 
part. In Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
the Didache, Hermas, Barnabas, and 
Ignatius there is no mention of the 
thousand years, notwithstanding their 
realism in places. In contrast with 
them Papias dwells on the tradition and 
allows his imagination to run wild on the 
subject. Eusebius says that Papias 
was the first apostolic writer to mention 
it distinctly but 1 refers to his statements 
as "fabulous reports of things coming by 
tradition from Christ." 

In contrast with these, Justin Martyr, 
the great apologist of the second century, 
in his attempt to prove that all the great 
facts on which he supposed that the 
Christian faith reposed had been literally 
foretold, carried out the realism of the 
apocalypses to the full, because he saw 
no other way of prqving the truth of the 
new faith — to him, the old faith. Hence 
in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew 
he soberly discusses the times and dates 
on the basis of the Book of Daniel, 
affirms the two advents and the mil- 
lennial reign* in Jerusalem, which was to 
be adorned and enlarged, resting his 
view on the Apocalypse of John. But 
he concedes that some Christians do 
not hold these views. 

LXXXI. 
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It was somewhat natural thatlrenaeus 
in his great controversy with gnosticism 
should resort to realism and accept the 
statement of the Apocalypse literally, 
though there is some uncertainty as 
to his millenarianism. 1 Similarly, Ter- 
tullian, when he went over to Montanism 
in his protest against the corruptions of 
the church, includes the millennium 
among the expectations of the true Chris- 
tians and gives himself to vivid pictures 
of the details of coming events. 2 We 
may say that, in general, the western 
leaders showed a determination to 
cling to this realism after the eastern 
part of the church had abandoned much 
of it. Commodianus dilates greatly 
upon the scheme of history which he 
believes the apocalypses have unfolded 
and goes so far as to say that during the 
thousand years the righteous shall beget 
children. 3 Arnobius 4 looks in the same 
direction, though he does not mention 
the millennium. But Lactantius 5 goes 
freely into details and offers the theory 
of six millenniums completing the his- 
tory of the world and culminating in 
the thousand years of Christ's reign. 
"Then they who shall be alive in their 
bodies shall not die, but during those 
thousand years shall produce an infinite 
multitude and their offspring shall be 
holy, beloved of God." 

In the East the tendency was strongly 
in another direction. There were two 
influences working strongly toward a 
very different view from that which was 
formerly popular, though, as was said 
above, it never went to the length of 



discarding the whole of the realism of the 
apocalypses. On the one hand there 
was the tendency to make terms with 
the gnostic philosophy of Christianity. 
Here the Alexandrian school of theology 
under the influence of Clement and 
Origen was introducing a more deeply 
spiritual and, in a sense, evolutionary, 
view of the relations of God with men 
and of men with the world. With his 
threefold interpretation of Scripture — 
the somatic, the psychical, and the 
spiritual — it was easy for Origen to set 
the first two aside as only temporarily 
useful and thereby banish the millennium 
finally for all mature believers. The 
great church followed him slowly. On 
the other hand there was a powerful 
practical influence at work destroying 
the millenarian view. With the con- 
version of Constantine, and even before, 
there opened before the church the vista 
of a world-task. Its mission began to 
be conceived as that of permeating the 
life of mankind with its power and even 
of directing human affairs at large, while 
at the same time the idea that its work 
was that of preparing men for the 
judgment day could not be set aside. 
Presently the millennial expectation is 
regarded as an alien thing to be set aside 
with other vagaries. Jerome 6 explains 
its presence in the writings of Irenaeus 
by reference to the influence of Papias. 
Dionysius of Alexandria 7 says that some 
regarded Cerinthus the heretic as the 
author of the teaching about the earthly 
reign of Christ. He speaks disparag- 
ingly of looking for things "trivial and 



1 Contra Haer., V, xxviii-xxxvi. 

2 E.g., Contra Marc, III, xxv. 

3 Instructiones, XLIII-XLV. 



4 North Africa. 

s Instil., XIV, XXIV-XXVI. 

6 Hieron. et Gam, XVIII. 



' Frag. I, 2. 
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corruptible," says that some reject 
the Apocalypse of John, and expresses 
his personal conviction that the author 
was not John the apostle. While the 
opponents of Origen were still upholding 
the other view, it is plain that by the 
fourth century Origenism and the im- 
perial church had put millenarianism 
under the ban. 

It is not at all surprising to find the 
great fourth-century writers setting aside 
the idea of a real thousand years' reign 
while at the same time they dilate on a 
real resurrection and judgment and 
press home the appeal grounded on this 
view. Eusebius, in his enthusiasm for 
the new imperial regime, explains that 
Papias got his ideas of the material 
kingdom "through a misunderstanding 
of the apostolic accounts, not perceiving 
that the things said by them were spoken 
mystically in figures. For he appears 
to have been a man of very limited 
understanding, as one can see from his 
discourses." 1 The great Athanasius 
dwells upon the second glorious appear- 
ing to judge all, but has no place for the 
millennium. Gregory of Nyssa 3 repudi- 
ates the millennium and refers scorn- 
fully to the "gluttony" of it. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, though he has much to say 
of the Antichrist and of the second 
coming, makes no mention of the millen- 
nium. Similarly with Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen, Basil the Great, John of Damas- 
cus, Ambrose, and Sulpitius Severus. 
Augustine is compelled to take note of 
the idea in his City of God, since other- 
wise his philosophy of history in that 
great work would have failed to show 
that there is a consistent program out- 

1 Hist. Eccl., III. ' Ep. 17. 

« Millenarians — the name appears here to be 



lined in the inspired writings. The 
famous passage in the Apocalypse of 
John which has been the source of 
so much speculation and fanaticism 
troubled him a good deal. He does not 
feel at liberty to allegorize all the apoca- 
lyptical passages of the Scriptures, but 
he was deeply enough affected by Origen- 
ism to allegorize with a good conscience 
where he could profitably. Referring to 
the earlier interpretations, he confesses 
that at one time he had believed in the 
reign of a thousand years,' but could 
hold it no longer. He says it would be 
tedious to refute the Milliarii,* but he 
will show how the passage should be 
understood. Falling back on his expo- 
sition of the two resurrections, 5 the one 
a spiritual resurrection which has taken 
place in this life and preserves us from 
coming to the second death, the other 
which is not to occur now but at the 
end of the world and is of the body, not 
of the soul, he finds it possible to refer 
the thousand years of the apocalypse to 
the present period of the church, which 
he calls the "Kingdom militant." The 
thousand years probably refer freely to 
the whole time yet to ensue until the end 
of the world. Thus the passage is 
made to fall into line with his scheme of 
the division of the whole history of the 
world, up to the judgment, into six ages, 
to be followed by the eternal and heav- 
enly age. Augustine's exposition has 
become classic and his convenient but 
restricted allegorism the model for all 
Catholic and Protestant theologians 
who hope for a successful propagation 
of the gospel in the world and yet 
believe in a cataclysmic end. 

J Civ. Dei, XX, vii. 
used for the first time. s XX, vi. 
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The difficulty was apparently solved. 
It does not exist for the Golden-mouthed 1 
of the East. The idea of two real 
resurrections with a thousand years 
between drops out of view. Inter- 
est centers in the one general resur- 
rection and the final judgment. The 
great creeds of the church, from the 
"Apostles" down to the pronouncements 
of the Third Council of Constantinople, 2 
ignore the millennium but emphasize the 
second coming, the real resurrection, 
and the final judgment. Any other 
view would have been impracticable in 
those times. And so it continued down 
to the Protestant Reformation. 

Throughout these developments and 
during the "Dark Ages" there was 
much wild speculation about the future 
state, and many were the fantastic 
pictures that appealed to the coarse 
imaginations of the untaught peoples 
that came into the church by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The important 
thing about these is the fact that they 
supplied a working basis for the church's 
system of sacraments and penances. 
The vision of a kingdom on earth van- 
ished from the minds of the common 
people, and all interest was concen- 
trated on the escape from hell, the 
deliverance from the inevitable purga- 
tory, and the attainment of the bliss of 
heaven. In place of the divine program 
of the ages on which millenarians dwelt, 
there was, so to say, a divinely com- 
municated geography of the future life. 



Apocalypticism, with a tendency to 
millenarianism, did not disappear alto- 
gether from view. The attempts of the 
church to restrict all teaching of religion 
and all discussion of the truth of revela- 
tion to the recognized church teachers 
did not altogether succeed. In the 
times of the religious awakening that 
accompanied and followed the Crusades 
many outbursts of independent thinking 
and speculation occurred. Joachim, the 
founder of the monastery at Floris, and 
his followers reveled in new expositions 
of Scripture and unfolded schemes of the 
world's history that resembled the an- 
cient apocalypses. Though the Joachim- 
ites can scarcely be called millenarians 
in the strict sense, they gave a powerful 
impetus to the later movements in that 
direction and tended to displace the 
church's eschatology. The portion of 
the Franciscan monks known as the 
Spirituales continued the struggle against 
the views that were accepted in the 
church and the laxity that accom- 
panied the practices associated with 
these views. Their influence is trace- 
able in the views of the Wycliffites and 
Hussites and came to full strength in 
the millenarian Anabaptists. Indeed, 
one might almost say that modern 
millenarianism has its roots in those 
mediaeval apocalypses and interpreta- 
tions. When churchism should be dis- 
placed by biblicism there was sure to 
be an attempt to revive the ancient 
millenarianism. 



1 Chrysostom. 



